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National Education Association 


The midyear meeting at Cincinnati was 
\ surprise to everybody. The attendance 
vas unprecedented; about 2500 were regis- 
ered. The program was one of the best 
ver presented at an educational meeting 
n this country. The scope and timeliness 
f the subjects discussed were beyond 
criticism and the speakers, as a rule, were 
it their best. It was an educational uplift. 
rhe City of Cincinnati was on its good be- 


javior and everything was done to make 
the visiting superintendents and teachers 
welcome and comfortable. The hotel rates 
were very reasonable and no association 
neeting within our remembrance has met 
with so little extortion. The citizens of 
Cincinnati opened their homes and public 
places, offering all visitors welcome. The 
complimentary concert in the great audi- 
torium was unique of its kind and probably 
unsurpassed by anything which the N. E. 
A. convention has ever enjoyed. 

On the enrollment records, Illinois 
stands third, being surpassed only by Ohio 


and Pennsylvania. We ought to have been 
second. 

The next on the boards is the August 
meeting in San Francisco. The greatest 
educational gathering in the history of the 
world will probably be held in the month 
of August, in connection with the Panama 
Exposition. A multitude of educational 
congresses will convene this month, in the 
midst of them come the sessions of the N. 
E. A., August 15-28. It is hoped and an- 
ticipated that this will be a record-break- 
ing attendance, Every inducement, travel, 
scenery, educational opportunity and start- 
ling exhibits is being offered with a lav- 
ishness never before equaled. Illinois 
teachers will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity by the hundreds, we hope by the 
thousands. The N. E. A. Director is anx- 
ious to do everything he can to provide, in 
advance, for the comfort and convenience 
of those who attend this meeting. Notice 
should be sent him as early as possible in 
order that accommodations for travel may 
be secured. W. H. CAMPBELL, 

Director for Illinois. 


Attention! Teachers 


Carlinville, II1., 
Dear Friend: 

The General Assembly is now working 
for about three or four days a week and is 
beginning to grind out a few bills. The 
progress seems slow, ‘but action on bills 
will accelerate from now until the end. 
Over 1,000 bills have been introduced, and 
a scramble is now beginning to get favorite 
bills out of committees. The committees 
are working hard, but so many of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education are on 
other committees that it is difficult to get 
a quorum in the education committees and 
their work is delayed. 

Here are some of the bills in which 
the teachers of this State should be inter- 


April 19, 1915. 


ested, since they are in accordance with 
the resolutions passed by the State Teach- 
ers’ Association: 

Two Mill Tax Amendment, House Bill, 
No. 48, by Mr. Kane. 

School Fund Appropriation of $4,500,- 
000.00, H. B. No. 588, Atwood; S. B. No. 
252, Campbell. 

Child Labor Bill, raising compulsory 
age to 16 years. H. B. 104, Shurtleff. 

Health and Safety Bill, H. B. 394; 
S. B. 182, Piercy. 

State Wide Pension and Retirement 
Fund, H. B. 315, Turnbaugh; S. B. 135, 
Landee. 

Vocational Education, H. B. 205, Wil- 
liamson, (The Teachers’ Bill) (Cooley Bill, 
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No. 431); S. B. 82, Piercy, (The Teachers’ 
Bill) (Cooley Bill, No. 156). 

Transportation of Pupils to School, H. 
B. 635, Brewer. 

City Supt’s tenure of office, powers, and 
duties, H. B. Harry Wilson; S. B. 
304, Canaday. ey yee 

Township as School Unit, (by vote of 
people), S. B. 246, Manny. 

State Board of Education Provided, S. 
B..250, Manny. 

There are many other bills that have 
been referred to the committees on-educa- 
tion, but the above are the most important. 

H. B. 48 was passed to second reading 
and then re-referred to the appropriations 
committee, 

H. B. 104 was re-referred to a subcom- 


mittee én ‘industrial affairs, and’ will likely 
be reported out favorably. 

H. B. 394 was called up on second read. 
ing and objected to by Lee O’Neil, Browne. 
Action deferred until anotther date. 

S. B. 135 is a special order for Wednes- 
day of this week on third reading, and will 
likely pass the Senate on that day. 

H. B. 205 and S. B. 82 and the other 
Voc. Ed. Bills had a hearing before the 
joint committees on last Wednesday, but 
action was deferred until another date. 
This was by far the most interesting hear- 
ing yet held H. B. 588 is to have a hear- 
ing some time soon, and every friend of 
public education should make an effort now 
to promote its passage. 

Respectfully, 
R. C. MOORE. 


Life Insurance Carried by Illinois Teachers 


The Illinois School Survey has _ at- 
tempted to secure an estimate of the 
amount of life insurance carried by Illinois 
teachers. Of those to whom the question 
was submitted 88 men and 907 women fail- 
ed to reply. It is highly probable that a 
majority of these do not carry any life in- 
surance at all. One hundred sixty-nine 
men teachers out of a total of 481 and 1911 
women teacher out of a total of 2883 stated 
definitely that they do not carry any in- 
surance, Since these returns were secured 
mainly from teachers in villages, towns 
and cities, they probably represent an un- 
derestimate for the State as a whole, In 
my opinion one is safe in inferring that at 
least 40 per cent of the men and 70 per 
cent of the women teachers are not carry- 
ing any life insurance. If those who failed 
to reply were added to the number that 
stated that they have no insurance, then 
these per cents would be materially in- 
creased, 

We have no facts to show why a larger 
percentage of teachers do not carry insur- 
ance, but we are strongly of the opinion 
that many do not simply because they can- 
not afford it. Perhaps others do not be- 
cause they do not appreciate the value and 
even the necessity of carrying of insur- 
ance. Most teachers can never hope to 
accumulate a competency for old age out 


of their salaries. Insurance is a source of 
protection to them. and to those dependent 
upon them. The facts show that men teach- 
ers particularly married men, feel the eco- 
nomic pressures far more than the women 
teachers, and as a consequence avail them- 
selves of the protection insurance affords. 
The following table shows the distm- 
bution of those replying to the question- 
naire: 
Insurance Men Women 
None 169 1911 
$ 100 17 
150 11 
200 18 
250 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 
600 
700 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1400 
1500 
1600 
2000 
2100 
2200 
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2300 
2500 
3000 
4000 
5000 
6000 
7000 . 
8000 
9000 
10000 
120000 
Total ° 481 2883 
It will be observed from this table that 
almost 60 per cent of the men and more 
than 90 per cent of the women carried no 
insurance at all or a thousand dollars or 
less. 
The figures do not tell the whole story 
by any means, but they do give us some 
notion of the impelling character of the 


economic forces that determine the life 
of teachers. Whether fewer teachers carry 
insurance than workers in other walks of 
life, we do not know; but we believe chat 
it ic fair to assume that a larger number 
of those engaged on other lines of profes- 
sional service are better protect- 
ed in this particular than the 
majority of teachers. No one would think 
of attempting to compel teachers to carry 
insurance, but we believe that many more 
of them would do so, if they received bet- 
ter saiaries, Although we have made the 
statement several times during the year. 
it is worth reiterating in this connection. 
Teachers, because they are public servants, 
should be protected in their old age by 
some sort of a pension or annuity system 
and they should be more adequately com- 
pensated so to insure permanency and pro- 
fessional growth. 


Where Teachers Live 


The extent to which local influences 
determine the choice of teachers is shown 


by the percentage who are teaching in their 


home districts. This is a problem with 
which every superintendent is confronted 
at this season of the year. The following 
table shows the relative proportion of home 
teachers employed in the towns and cities 
of this State: 
In the Home District. 
Men Women 
22.7 47.4 45.6 
77.6 52.6 54.4 
This table is based upon approximately 
four thousand cases. It shows what com- 
mon observation has already taught us, 
that more women than men are. employed 
at home. In another section we discuss 
the question as to whether these teachers 
are more poorly trained and more inade- 
quately paid than imported tachers. 

A knowledge of the percentage /of 
teachers who live at home but teach in 
some other district is of peculiar interest 
just now in view of the emphasis being 
placed upon the advisability of Jeachers as- 
suming some leadership over the life of 
the community. Commissioner P. P. Clax- 
ton is urging the building of a “‘teacherage” 
in each school district in order to insure 


Total 
Yes 
No 


greater permanency. As matters now 
stand most teachers change districts be- 
fore they can possibly be familiar with the 
traditions of the district. And they are 
not entirely to blame for the changes, A 
desire to get on in the world coupled with 
low salaries accounts for most of the 
shifts. The problem of securing some com. 
munity leadership is still further accent- 
uated by the fact that a majority of the 
unmarried teachers actually live outside 
the district where they are teaching. The 
following table is descriptive of the situa- 
tion in towns, villages and cities: 

Living With Parents. 

Men Women 
140 2069 
109 1289 

Total 249 3358 

It will be seen from this table that 
about six teachers out of ten live with their 
parents. The above list excludes those 
who live with their relatives. No informa- 
tion is at hand to show what percentage ot 
these pay board while school is not in ses- 
sion. We can only be sure that about 25 
per cent of the teachers do not live with 

their parents or a relative during the year. 
Those who do enjoy this privilege un- 


61.3 
38.7 


56.2 
43.8 


Yes 
No 
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doubiedly profit by it economically. We 
are not inveighing against the situation, for 
we believe that it results in much good. 
Tt is only when teachers find it economical- 
ly necessary to be partially dependent upon 
others—and we do not know how many 
such cases there are—that we believe that 
the custom which permits it should be crit- 
icised. We do not need thousands of cases 
to make our point: one is enough. If there 


is a cizuic teacher in this State, and in 
light of the foregoing figures it seems as 
if there may be, who cannot support her- 
self from her salary, then this common- 
wealth is derelict in the discharge of its 
duty. Either that teacher is incompetent, 
an assumption we really have no right to 
make, or an indifferent and parsimonious 
attitude is assumed toward education. 
= = 





Relation of Salaries and Years of Training to the Place of Teach- 
ing of the Women of the United States 


Stanley Hill 


Table I. 
At Home Away From Home Total Total 





2% ¢ @ eg ¢$ 8g F 
& sr £€eTe8e 
. i 2 
f oB 
£00 4 0 4 6 2 8 10 2 
225 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 
250 3 2 5 2 1 3 5 3 
275 15 4 19 8 1 9 23 5 
300 15 6 21 10 3: 25 7 
325 17 12 29 16 4 20 33 16 
350 49 31 80 46 7 53 95 38 


375 22 24 46 #15 4 19 37 28 
400 66 35 101 54 10 64 120 45 
425 34 22 56 31 15 46 65 37 
450 114 82 196 91 44135 205 126 


475 51 31 82 46 18 64 97 49 
500 66 84 150 60 33 93 126 117 
525 32 37 69 21 23 44 53 60 
550 52 92 144 53 30 83 105 122 
575 9 54 63 35 17 52 44 71 
600 101 51 152 58 41 99 159 92 
625 34 69 103 15 42 57 49111 
650 7 56 63 18 26 44 25 82 
675 8 51 59 26 22 48 34 7 
700 5 37 42 13 24 37 #18 61 
725 1 29 30 9 19 28 10 48 
750 3 145 148 15 70 85 18 215 
775 1 5 6 3 10 13 4 15 
800 4 43 47 14 39 53 18 82 
825 0 19 19 0 0 0 0 19 
850 8 35 43 7 23 30 15 58 
875 0 4 4 Ss & & 0 5 
900 1 26 27 4 12 16 5 38 
925 2 37 39 0 13 #13 2 50 
950 4 10 14 Ss £ 8 6 11 


975 1 1 2 0 0 0 :..3 
1000 2 26 28 3; 8 4 35 
1050 0 2 2 0 2 2 0 4 
1100 0 2 2 0 4 4 0 6 
1150 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 2 
1200 2 7 9 0 3 8 2 10 
1250 0 1 1 0 0 0 . g 
1300 1 2 3 0 0 0 1 2 
1350 0 1 1 ® 2 3 0 2 
1400 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 
1560 0 3 3 0 0 0 0 3 
1800 0 1 1 0 0 0 01 
1900 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 
Total, 735, 1183, 1918, 680, 572, 1252, 1415, 
1755. 


1755.Mode, $450, 750, 450, 450, 750, 450, 450, 
750. 
Median, $463.5, 608.75, 542.25, 620.75, 542.0, 
472.75, 613.25. 
Total Studied, 3,170. 
Table II. 


At Home Away From Home Total Total 








Q am —_ 
Bea & ft &-4- 
- - | PF FP - ¢ =f 
& is i gs * 
0 52 20 72 24 6 30 8676 26 
1 28 15 43 37 8 45 65 23 
2 59 38 97 651 20 71 #110 ~ 658 
3 1388 80 218 95 53 148 233 133 
4 176 247 423 82 96 178 258 343 
5 184 297 431 103 115 218 237 412 
6 102 347 449 111 144 255 213 491 
7 39 96 135 57 59 116 96 155 
8 23 56 79 63 64 #127 8&6 120 
9 3 16 19 16 21 37 19 37 
10 0 9 9 4 6 10 4 15 

















11 0 3 3 1 3 4 1 6 
12 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 2 
13 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 2 
17 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 
Mode 4 6 6 6 6 6 4 6 


Median 3.74, 472, 4.32, 4.32, 4.99, 4.67, 3 83, 
4.79. 

Total 754, 1229, 1983, 644, 595, 1239, 1398, 
1824. 


Total Studied, 3, 222. 





This study was suggested by Dr. Coff- 
man of the Department of Education of the 
University of Illinois; and the tables were 
compiled from the records of about 5,000 
women teachers which were collected by 
Dr. Coffman. 

There is a common belief that the sal- 
aries of teachers are influenced by factors 
other than those of training and efficiency. 
It is thought that the social and political 
influence of teachers in their home towns 
enables them to secure better salaries than 
their training would merit. The validity 
of the supposition is worked out for women 
teachers in towns and cities separately. 

Table I classifies 3,170 women teachers 
with respect to salaries and places of 
teaching. A teacher is considered as teach. 
ing at home if she boards at home, as this 
was the question answered in the statistics 
gathered by Dr, Coffman. The interval be- 
tween the two consecutive salary groups is 
$25.00 except for the higher salaries where 
the interval is taken as $50.00. Salaries 
falling between these groups are classified 
with the nearest group. The salary groups 
are subdivided into groups of those teach- 
ing in town at home and away from home, 
and those teaching in the city at home and 
away from home. This makes it possible, 
Ist., to compare the salaries of teachers 
teaching at home in town with those of 
teachers teaching away from home in 
town; 2nd, of making a similar comparison 
for cities; 3rd, the salaries of all teachers 
teaching at home can be compared with all 
teaching away from home; and 4th, the 
salaries of town teachers can be compared 
with those of city teachers. 

In studying Table I we can first com- 
pare the groups roughly by the modes, or 
the salaries received by the greatest num- 
ber of teachers in each group. We find 
that the mode for teachers teaching in 
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town both at home and away from home 
is $450.00; this is an indication, although 
not a conclusive one, that there is not 
much difference in the salaries received by 
town teachers at home and away from 
hone. We also find that the mode for city 
teachers at home and away from home are 
the same being $750.00. While these modes 
indicate that there is no difference in sal- 
ary due to teaching at home or away from 
home, they do show that city teachers re- 
ceive a better salary than do town teach- 
ers, 


The true answer to the problem is given 
by the median salary, of each group. The 
median of each group is the central ten- 
dency of that group. The median salary 
for teachers at home in town, as given in 
Table I, is $463.50. This means that there 
are as many teachers teaching in town at 
home who receive more than $463.50 as 
there are who receive less. By using the 
median for our comparisons instead of the 
average we eliminate the error produced 
by extraordinary cases, for example, one or 
two salaries of $2,000.00 each would make 
the average salary unduly large, while the 
median salary is not affected by having a 
few extra large salaries. By examining the 
table we find that the median salaries 
town teachers at home and away from 
home are $463.50 and $485.25 respectively. 
This clearly shows that for town teachers 
the teacher away from home usually re- 
ceives a higher salary for her services than 
does the teacher at home; the difference in 
the medians being $21.75. In considering 
city school teachers we find that the me- 
dian salary for teachers away from home 
is $620.75, while for teachers at home it is 
£608.75, making a difference of $12.00. Clas- 
sifying all the teachers as teaching away 
from home or at home we find that the me- 
dian salary for the teachers away from 
home is $542.00, and for the teachers at 
home it is $542.25. These last figures are 
misleading because of the fact that the 
great number of teachers at home in the 
city pulls up the median for the “at home” 
group until it exceeds that of the “away 
from home” group. The true indications 
are made by the town and city groups com. 
pared separately. Again, we can compare 
the median salaries for all town teachers 
and all city teachers. We find the median 
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salary for the town teachers to be $472.75, 
and that for the city teachers is $613.25, 
making a difference of $140.50. 

From these figures we may conclude 
1st, that instead of the teacher who teaches 
at home receiving a larger salary, just the 
reverse is true; and it would be logical to 
conclude that the difference is due to the 
willingness of a teacher to accept a smaller 
salary in order to remain at home. 

It is now necessary to consider the 
training the different groups have receiv- 
ed. To do this they are classified in Table 
II as in Table I except that the number of 
years of training takes the place of the 
salary. Credit is allowed for training in 
the high school, normal school, and col- 
lege. 

The mode for town teachers at home 
is four years, while away from home it is 
six years. The mode is six years both for 
cities at home and away from home. It is 
again six years for the totals at home and 
away from home; but the totals for the 
towns show a mode of four years, while 
for the cities it is six years. Due to the 
fact that modes are merely pointers we 
will not say more than that they seem to 
indicate that the city demands a higher 
standard than does the town, and that the 
town demands more training of a foreign 
teacher than of a home teacher. 

The things pointed to by the modes 
are to some extent proved by comparing 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 

To all teachers who attend the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco Ginn 
and Company are extending a cordial invi- 
tation to visit their exhibit in the Palace of 
Education. In this exhibit there are dis- 
plays showing how textbooks are made, 
striking facts about the textbook business, 
motion pictures, and an interesting collec- 
tion of early American schoolbooks. There 
is also a rest room which has been made 
attractive with chairs, tables, resks, a fire- 
place, and other furnishings in the New 
England Colonial style. 

Teachers will find this a comfortable 
place to use as their headquarters at the 
Exposition grounds. An attendant who is 


the medians of the groups. The median 
for the town teachers at home is 3.74 years 
of training, while for town teachers away 
from home it is 4.32 years. This indicates 
that the employer demands more training 
of the foreign teacher than of the local 
teacher, the difference in training shown 
by the medians being .58 of a year, or over 
one-half year. The median of the city 
teacher at home is 4.72 years of training, 
while for the city teacher away from home 
it is 4.99 years, the difference being .27 of 
a year, or about half the difference of the 
two classes of town teachers. The me- 
dian for all teachers at home is 4.32 years 
of training, while that of teachers away 
from home is 4.67 years. This difference 
is to be expected from the other medians. 
Grouping the teachers into town and city 
teachers we find that the tendency is for 
the city to demand .96 of a year more 
training of its teachers than does the town. 

In conclusion it is safe to say that 
teachers teaching at home receive slightly 
smaller salaries than teachers teaching 
away from home, and that they also have 
a little less training. The fact that both 
town and city teachers at home receive a 
smaller salary than away from home and 
have less training than foreign teachers 
seems to show that the teachers at home 
are less progressive, and are content to re- 
ceive a small salary at home. 


.- é g@ _ 


familiar with all the details of the Exposi- 
tion will be found ready to render any pos- 
sible services at Ginn and Company’s booth 
and to offer suggestions about seeing the 
Exposition, which, by the way, covers an 


area over two miles in length. Each teach- 
er who visits Ginn and Company’s exhibit 
is presented with a facsimile copy of the 
New England Primer and an _ atttractive 
souvenir pamphlet printed in two colors, 
entitled “Quality and Cost.” 

If you are not yet sure of your San 
Francisco address it may be convenient to 
have your mail sent as follows Care of 
Ginn and Company, Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, Palace of Education, San Francisco. 
~——Adv, 
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Source of Income of Illinois Teachers Other Than Their Salaries 


About forty-five per cent of the men cent of the women have no other source of 
ind 13.7 per cent of the women teaching jncome than their salaries. 
n Illinois have an outside income or earn 
omething in addition to their salaries as 
eachers. Put the other way round this tion of the income other than teaching ¢al- 


neans about one-half the men and 86 per ary of 257 men and 516 women teachers: 


The following tables give the distribu- 


Source of annual income other than teaching salary, for Men. 
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Totals 31 
Median, $231.77. 
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Source of Annual Income Other 


Than Teaching, for 
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89 327 8 
Median, $107.66. 


25 1 





These tables should be read in this 
manner: Of the men having an income 
of $50 a year or less, three engage in some 
sort of outside teaching, six have invest- 
ments, and five work at common labor. Of 
the women having an income of $50 a year 
or less, twenty engage in some sort of out 
side teaching, fifty-one have investments, 
eight have a small business establishment, 
two do domestic work, and six are seams- 
tresses, 


Jt will be noted that the range is from 
less than $50 to $6600 for the women. The 
most significant figure, however, is the me- 
dian, which is $231 for the men and $107 
for the women. This means that of the 45 
per cent of the men teachers who enjoy an 
outside income, one-half receive or earn 
less than $231 a year, and that of the 13.7 
per cent of the women teachers who enjoy 
an outside income, one-half receive or earn 
less than $107 a year. 
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The Careers of Normal School Graduates 
(Olive Paine) 


Three purposes were kept in mind in 
this study: First, to find the average 
length of service of normal school grad- 
uates; Second, the kinds of schools the 
graduates work in; Third, the professions 
they enter when they stop teaching. 

The data from which the following cal- 
culations were made, were taken from the 
catalogues of the normal schools of West 
Chester, Pennsylvania; Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri; Ellensburg, Washington, and Normal 
and Dekalb, Illinois. Five hundred grad- 
uates were studied in each case. Those of 
Pennsylvania belong to the classes between 
1901-05. Those of Missouri belong to the 
same period, while those from Illinois 
ranged from 1900 to 1912. The Normal 
School at Ellensburg offers an advanced 
and an elementary course and records of 
five hundred graduates from each course 
were studied. 


Table I. 
Washington 
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Table I shows the distribution of these 
2500 teachers with reference to the length 
of their service. The length of service is 
from 0 to 16 yars or more, but the average 


is three years. This does not mean that 
these people have averaged only thres 
years of service since graduating from the 
normal school. The five hundred records 
from each of the courses in the Washing- 
ton Normal School were taken in alphabet- 
ical order from the list including grad- 
uates ranging from the class of 1875 to the 
class of 1906. It is not possible to deter- 
mine from the catalogues exactly how long 
normal-school graduates remain in service, 
but from the data given in these catalogues 
there seems to be nothing to warrant the 
assumption that graduates of normal 
schools remain in teaching any longer than 
the average American teacher. 


Table II. 
Washington 
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23 20 43 
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Married 73 
Deceased 16 
Other work 88 
Questionable 

In other States 103 
Total loss 280 228 273 183 242 431 
Per Cent Loss 56 458. 54.6 37.8 48.4 43.1 
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Table II shows what has become of the 
graduates who have left teaching; for ex- 
ample, 73 of Illinois, 88 of the Pennsylva- 
nia, 123 of the Missouri, and 178 of the 
Washington graduates have married. About 
43 per cent of the graduates included in 
this study have left teaching for one cause 
or another. 

Table II. 
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Present 


position 6 13 8 7 8 27 4 2 8 3 





Table III shows the different occupa- 
tions into which those have gone who have 
left teaching. 
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70 26 165 
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Present 
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34 43 39 27 45 19 110 
20.3 9 44.2 35.7 35.7 27 33 1-3 





Table IV shows the types of positions 
that have been held by 500 graduates of 
the Illinois normal schools; for example, at 
some time during their teaching experience 
43 were superintendents, 46 were special 
teachers, 70 were principals of graded 





schools, 42 were principals of high schools, 
70 were high school teachers, 26 were nor- 
mal school teachers, and 165 were graded 
school teachers. At the time the cata- 
logues were printed 34 of these were super- 
intendents, 43 were special teachers, 39 were 
principals of graded schools, 19 were teach- 
ers in normal schools and 110 were teachers 
in the grades. Some notion of the perman- 
ency of teachers in the different types of 
positions can be gotten from the figures 
opposite “per cent loss” in Table IV. It 
seems from these figures that special teach- 
ers are least likely to change while the 
teachers in the graded schools are more 
subject to change. 


Tenure of City School Superintendents 


school superintendents of this 
State have never had any legal standing. 
This had operated to shorten their tenure 
in many circumstances and no doubt has 
had an effect upon the character of their 


City 


work. The State Teachers’ Association 
passed a resolution at its last meeting re- 
questing the enactment of a law which 
would grant boards of education the priv- 
ilege of contracting with city school superin- 
tendents for longer terms. Senate Bill No. 
304, referring to the duties of boards of ed- 
ucation, grants them this privilege. Sec- 
tion 7 states that “boards of education shall 
have the power and it shall be their duty 
to employ a competent superintendent for 
a term of from one to five years and fix the 
amount of his salary. Said superintendent 
shall have general supervision of all the 
schools in the district and may be required 


to act as principal or teacher in said school. 
Said superintendent shall have power to 
nominate and recommend to the board of 
education the teachers for said district, 
and no teacher shall be elected who is not 
so nominated; and he shall have power to 
assign teachers to positions of said dis- 
trict and to make transfers of teachers 
when such transfers are in his judgment 
for the good of the schools. And it shall 
be the further duty of said superintendent 
to formulate courses of study in such sub- 
jects as the board of education decides 
shall be offered in the schools of the dis- 
trict, and to select and recommend to the 
board of education all text books, supple- 
mentary books, maps and other teaching 
apparatus needed in the schools of: said 
district.” 
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City and Country Schools in the United States 


The dominant ideal of universal educa- 
tin is free and equal educational opportu- 
nies and privileges for the children of men 
in every walk of life. An examination of 

facts, shows that this is as yet an un- 
lized ideal. The failure of current prac- 

ie to come up to this ideal comes out 
ongly when urban and rural schools are 
upared. Much of the progress in edu- 
« ion in the last quarter of a century has 

n made in city schools. The country 
ools are becoming increasingly selt- 
scious with reference to their weak- 
-es and needs. 

The last census of the United States 
»ws that 53.7 per cent of our total pop- 
tion live in rural districts (counting all 

‘ople living in places having 2500 or less 
population as rural), while 46.3 per cent 
! the total population live in urban com 
nities. Now this 53.7 per cent of our 
al population living in _ rural districts 
inishes 58.5 per cent of the total school 
‘ulation of the United States, while the 

’ per cent of the total population living 

urban communities furnishes only 41.5 per 


‘nt of the total school population of the 


ited States. So long as wealth increases 
) population centers, the birth rate dimin- 
es, and the population is recruited from 
» farms, city schools will have longer 
rms, better trained and better paid teach- 

, and better buildings than the country 
schools can possibly enjoy, unless the 
wealthy centers are compelled to pay thir 
proportionate share of the taxes to the sup- 
port of schools equivalent in excellence to 
theirs in the poorest districts. 

One measure of the efficiency of a 
school system is the amount of illiteracy 
found in the district. Of the total urban 
population ten years of age and over 5.1 
per cent are illiterate, whereas 10.2 pet 
cent, exactly twice as large a ratio of the 
total rural population, are illiterates. Re- 
membering that this difference cannot be 
attributed to immigrants, for the majority 
of them remain in cities, we have fairly 
conclusive evidence that all the children of 
the land do not enjoy equal educational ad- 
vantages, 


Of the 17,813,452 children in the public 
schools, 11,100,553 or 62.3 per cent are from 
the country, and 6,713,899 or 37.7 per cent, 


are from the cities. Comparing thesé figures 
with those showing the percentile distribu- 
tion of our total population, it is clear that 
country districts furnish 8.6 per cent more 
while the city communities furnish 8.6 per 
cent less than their share of children in 
the public schools. The difference in illit- 
eracy cannot be explained, therefore, on 
the basis of a difference in interest in ed- 
ucation, for country people in enrollment 
is to be taken as an indication, are mani- 
festly as much interested as city people in 
education. 

The average length of the school ses- 
sion in cities is 184.3 days, in the country 
137.7 days. The urban children thus have 
an advantage of the rural children on an 
average of 46.6 days each school year. 
Conditions in regard to this fact are a little 
better in Illinois than they are for the 
United States as a whole, for in this state 
city schools average 185.8 days, rural 
schools 154.8 days to the school year. 

Another tremendous handicap under 
which the rural schools labor is revealed 
by the aggregate amount paid teachers, 54.5 
per cent of which goes to city teachers, 
45.5 per cent to rural teachers. The at- 
traction of teachers to the _ cities 
is a matter of common knowledge. City 
teachers not only receive a larger wage, 
often live and nearly always teach under 
better conditions, but they are more per- 
manent than the country teachers. The 
country schools lose about one-fourth of 
their teachers every year; the city schools 
lose only about half as large a proportion. 
Country schools are in many instances 
nothing but mere training stations for the 
competent, ambitious and moderately well- 
trained recruits of city schools. Every 
year the positions of those who leave for 
more attractive places in cities, are filled 
with beardless boys and immature girls, 
many of whom look upon teaching merely 
is a respectable way of earning some 
money. 

To make a bad situation worse more 
than two-thirds of the country schools have 
sew teachers every year. This means that 
the average country teacher does not re- 
main long enough in a given place to be- 
come a factor in life of the community. 
This unfortunate situation is caused partly 
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by the desire and willingness of school 1i- 
rectors “to sell their school to tne lowest 
bidder.” Two laws would help to relieve 
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the situation: one, providing for a mini- 
mum wage; the other, standardizing the 
entrance requirements into teaching. 


Illiteracy 


Illiteracy is, with certain restrictions, 
a measure of the extent and efficiency of 
elementary education. Naturally the amount 
of illiteracy found in any country varies 
with the length of time elementary schools 
have been in existence and with the num- 
ber of people reached by them. Even 
though elementary schools have been in 
existence many years, illiteracy will be 
high if the compulsory education laws are 
not efficiently administered. 

Generally speaking where elementary 
schools have become universal in a coun- 
try and where the compulsory education 
laws are enforced there is a marked de- 
cline in illiteracy. A comparison of the 
results in the United States during the last 
two decades show how marked this ten- 
decy is. 

Per cent unable to read and write ten 
years of age and over * 

1900 
12.9 


1916 
Foreign Born White 12.8 
Colored 44.5 30.5 
Native Whites 4.6 3.0 

These figures show that there are still 
other factors that serve as determinants 
of illiteracy. A closer analysis of con 
ditions in this country would show that 
destiny and sparseness of population are 
important determinants. Comparisons be- 
tween different races, between large and 
small nations, between = thickly pop- 
ulated and sparsely populated countries, 


Density of Population 


between cities and rural districts are sub- 
ject to gross inaccuracies. The presence 
of such factors is clearly revealed when the 
four great world powers having compulsory 
education are compared with reference to 
their illiteracy. 


It should be said that the army records 
of France show that approximately only 
three per cent of the people are illiterate 
now. The figures taken in 1906 contained 
the records of many people who had not 
been subject to the compulsory education 
laws, as these were not enacted until 1882, 


A high degree of illiteracy is found 
among the nations of the second group. 
The most recent figures available show the 
following facts: 

Per cent 
illiterate 

26.2 

40.0 

48.0 

58.7 


Year 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1900 
1897 70.0 

Note—In Austria, Hungary, Italyand 
Spain, the compulsory education law is not 
enforced. Russia has no compulsory ed- 
ucation laws. 

The constant attention that this mat- 
ter is receiving throughout the civilized 
world indicates a universal tendency to 
raise the popular intelligence to a higher 
level. 


Austria 
Hungary 
Italy 
Spain 
Russia 


Illiteracy 
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1909 


France 
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39,376,000 
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German Empire 1910 
Great Britain 1910 
United States 1910 


64,903,423 
41,098,410 
91,872,266 
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Population above 
10 yrs. of age 
Army recruits 

Marriage register 

Population above 
10 yrs. of age 
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Clippings Relatiig to Vocational Education 


springfield, Illinois Journal, Feb. 26, 1915) 
“From the practical standpoint, the 
soposed (dual) plan is highly objectiona- 
e. It would set up a new school system, 
ith duplication of plants and heavy ad- 
inistrative and other expenses. It would 
rmit and encourage an enormous in- 
ease in school taxes. In effect it would 
ddle the taxpayers with an additional 
s stem without producing any results 
hich cannot be obtained through the ex- 

i; ting system.” 

(Joliet News, March 2, 1915) 

“At the school board meeting last 
ght, Inspector Lloyd introduced a resolu- 
m favoring the unit plan school system, 
nich was adopted by the board and copies 

dered sent to Springfield to the Senator 
and Representatives of this district. The 
solution follows: 

Whereas, The question of adequate 
provision for vocational education is one 
of vital importance to the people of Joliet 
and the State of Illinois, and, 

Whereas, The establishment of a mul- 
tiple system of schools would be a finan- 
cial waste through a needless duplication 
of equipment and courses, be it 

Resolved, That the board of schoo] in- 
spectors of District 86, Joliet, Illinois, hear- 
tily endorses the ‘unit plan’ as proposed by 
the legislative committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association.” 

(Chicago, Illinois, Journal, March 5, 1915) 

“The dual plan means the creation of 
an absolutely new school] system to com- 
pete with the present public schools for 
public funds. 

It means the duplication of effort, of 
administrative force, of equipment, with 
all the waste resulting from such duplica- 
tion, 

It means the drawing of a caste line 
in the schools, a line between the fortu- 
nate few who can continue academic work 
at the expense of their parents and the 
children of the ‘poorer classes’ who must 
work for a living. 

Unless the Journal misreads the taste 
and temper of the American people, they 
will give short shrift to such a scheme. 

This State needs vocational schools. A 
considerable number of persons were aware 


of the fact that before Mr. Cooley consti- 
tuted himself the apostle of the ‘dual sys- 
tem.’ But the need can be met without any 
slavish copying of the examples set by 
caste-ridden, soldier-breeding central 
Europe. 

Vocational education must be made an 
integral part of public school training. It 
must be developed and managed without 
waste, without duplication of effort or of 
educational plant, and above all without 
drawing a class line between the son of 
the mechanic and the son of the million- 
aire. On all these grounds, and many 
more, the dual system advocated by Mr. 
Cooley must be voted down.” 

(Bloomington Bulletin, Feb. 19, 1915) 

In reporting an address by Dr. Bagley 
of the University of Illinois, this paper 
says: 

Condemning the proposed Cooley law 
establishing the dual system, Dr. Bagley 
declared its only provocation would be a 
permanent working class of highly trained 
artisans, whose general intelligence would 
be subordinated to their training. 

It is adopted from European schools 
and taken over bodily. He termed it an 
educational cu] de sac or blind alley, pro- 
moting an immense waste in the duplica- 
tion of equipment and teachers, as well as 
being directly opposed to our fundamental 
democratic principles.” 

(Chicago Examiner, Feb. 19, 1915) 

Quoting Supt. Ella Flagg Young, this 
paper says: 

“Shall the demands of business life 
dominate our public schools, or shall the 
greatest force for good government in 
America dominate business and commer- 
cial life? 

Every boy and girl in our schools must 
be in contact with every other boy and girl. 
To separate them, to say that one group 
shall study this and another study that, is 
to draw a line of demarkation between 
them, is a blow at democracy.” 

(Prairie Farmer, April 10, 1915) 

“We are beginning to realize the im- 
portance of vocational education—the need 
of teaching the boy and girl along the line 
of their future occupation. Two schemes 
are proposed in Illinois. One, with which 
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many schools have already made a begin- 
ning, provides for vocational courses in 
our regular schools. The other would have 
separate vocational schools established. 

The latter plan seems visionary ana 
impracticable, except probably for a few 
of the largest cities. * * * Aside from 
the fact that separate vocational schools 
would weaken the regular schools without 
sufficient compensating advantage, the fact 
that they divide pupils into classes is a se- 
rious objection. Our country must be kept 
democratic, and the mingling of boys and 
girls of all classes in the public schools is 
one of the surest means of accomplishing 
this. 

By all means, let us have more provi- 
sion for vocational training in our public 
schools. But let us not be carried away 
by the visionary scheme of separate 
scheme of separate school for this pur- 
pose.” 

(Galesburg Mail, March 10, 1915, quoting 
the Peoria Journal) 

“It is apparent that great effort wil! 
be made by the sponsors of the Cooley ed- 
ucational bill to enact it into law at this 
session of the legislature. Besides’ the 
pressure being brought to bear on the rep- 
resentatives at Springfield, the supporters 
of the measure are appealing to the people 
with a campaign of education; articles fa- 
vorable to the bill are being supplied in 
plate form free of charge to newspapers 
throughout the State, and the press bureau 
is appealing strenuously in its behalf. 

But the Journal does not believe the 
Cooley bill will receive the endorsement of 
the legislature for these reasons: 


It proposes to augment our already 
heavy school taxes by establishing another 
complete set of public school buildings 
with equipment, teachers, and governing 
boards. 

Its inevitable result would be to sep- 
arate the school children of the State into 
two classes—those who work and_ those 
who do not work. 

Either one of these objections would 
be sufficient to defeat the Cooley bill. Vo- 
cational training must be provided, and the 
thousands of boys and girls who cannot 
afford to follow the academic courses now 
provided in high schools must _ receive 
practical returns for their latter years in 


school. But the ‘unit bill’ endorsed by the 
Illinois Teachers’ Association will achieve 
this result without involving the objec 
tionable features of the ‘dual’ system.” 
(Chicago Journal, Feb. 15, 1915) 
“TOO HIGH A PRICE” 

“No one questions the need of voca- 
tional education. But that education can 
be secured without a crushing increase in 
taxes, without weakentng the public 
schools by subsidizing a series of compet- 
ing institutions; above all, without import- 
ing to free America a system born of the 
conditions and fitted to the needs of caste- 
ridden central Europe.” 

(Chicago Journal, March 22, 1915) 

“Chicago labor has officially condemn- 
ed the proposed dual system of vocational 
education now before the state legislature 
in the form of the Cooley bill. 

At a meeting of the local federation in 
Musicians’ Hall, 175 West Washington 
street, a report of the educational commit- 
tee attacking the system was indorsed. The 
bill was characterized as an undemocratic 
measure fostered by interests inimical to 
labor. 

Two of the recommendations contained 
in the report of the committee are as fol- 
lows : 

Vocational education should be pro 
vided by the public schools. Cultural and 
vocational education should be given in the 
same schools, under the same management, 
and should be open to all. 

We denounce any attempt to separate 
vocational education in any measure from 
our present school system.” 

(Rock Island Union, March 5, 1915) 

“There is a bill before the state legis- 
lature providing for state aid in vocational 
training. The plan upon which the bill is 
based has in contemplation a dual system 
—one the educational and the other the 
vocational. * * * * The Daily Union 
goes upon record as opposing the bill. * * 
* * * We, in Rock Island, are of the 
opinion that the present plan will meet our 
needs very well, and we hesitate to tum 
our vocational school over to a state board 
to be dictated by Chicago, to meet supposed 
needs of that densely populated center, 
upon a plan worked out by a committee of 
Chicago men who have prepared the pres- 
ent bill and are back of it.” 
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(Chicago Herald, March 31, 1915) 

“A dual system of education will cre- 
ate a class of strike breakers and will dis- 
integrate union labor of the country. 

This was declared yesterday by Wiley 
W. Mills, former member of the board of 
education, in an address at the weekly 


luncheon of the Hawkeye Fellowship Club 


in the Auditorium Hotel. He described the 
proposed ‘double system’ providing for vo- 
cational education as a menace to the 
‘genius of our institutions and instituted to 
develop weak classes of population who 
will have no general education. ’””’ 

R. C. MOORE. 


State’s Oldest Teacher 


O. F. Barbour; forty-nine years prin- 
cipal of Kent school, Rockford, and with- 
out doubt the oldest teacher in point of 
continuous service in the state, died Mon- 
day, April 26. = 

Roommate of James Garfield. 

Mr. Barbour was born in Perry, Lake 
county, Ohio, Sept. 30, 1834. He received 
his education at Hiram College, Paines- 
ville, O., where he was a roommate of 
James Garfield, later president of the 
United States. 

Started Teaching at 18 Years. 

When eighteen years old Mr. Barbour 
began his career as a teacher, serving a 
district school one year before he was in- 
vited to take charge of a village school. 
Early in the fifties, after having taught in 
various places in Ohio, among them Tole- 
do, then a city of 6,000 inhabitants, Mr. 
Barbour came to Illinois to take charge of 
the Plainfield schools. Before entering 
upon his duties, however, he paid Rockford 
a visit for the purpose of visiting schools 
and obtaining ideas for his work. 

Several years later Mr. Barbour was 
forced to surrender his position in the 
Plainfield schools on account of ill health. 
He decided to come to Rockford to reside. 
Soon after coming here he entered the em. 
ploy of Robert Beatty, who owned a dry 
goods store in the Metropolitan block on 
the East Side. This was in 1859 when the 
Third Street Methodist Episcopal church 
was new and he at once affiliated with the 
church where he was chorister many years. 
Later he became a member of Court Street 
M. E. church. 


Made Principal in 1866, 

Ii 1866 there was need of a principal 
for the South Rockford school, Mr. Bar- 
bour feeling confident that he had regained 
his strength, resolved to apply for the prin- 


cipalship and was accepted. The school 
of which he took charge was an old wooden 
building, two stories high with a wing for 
the primary department. His assistants 
were Mrs. Elliott, Theodosia Taplin and 
Miss Ray, who later became Mrs. Alexan- 
der, of Winnebago. Several years later 
Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter, well known to 
many of the old day teachers as county su- 
perintendent, was his assistant. 


The stone building, .which is now 
known as Kent school, corner Kent and 
South Winnebago streets, was built the 
year following Mr. Barbour’s appointment 
as principal. The new building, then the 
most modern school house in the city, was 
dedicated in a fitting manner. One of Mr. 
Barbour’s treasures is a copy of the dedi- 
catory address made by the late Dr, Frank 
Waxham, then a student. 

Mr. Barbour witnessed the school sys- 
tem of Rockford develop to its present high 
state of efficiency; the number of schools 
increase from 3 to 21; the teaching force 
from 24 to about 200; the curriculum from 
the solid rudimentary branches to a collec- 
tion of ’isms, ‘ologies, cooking, sewing, 
blacksmithing, singing, painting and many 
other branches. 

Member of State Association. 

The pioneer principal was the oldest 
teacher of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. He was the only member to at- 
tend the Chicago meeting in 1912, who was 
present at the meeting held there 53 years 
previously. At that time he was president 
of the organization. Three years previous 
to the meeting in Chicago Professor Bar- 
bour attended a meeting in Springfield 
svhere he and Professor Gaskins were the 
onl yones living of those in attendance fifty 
years before. The following year Professor 
Gaskins passed away, making the Rockford 
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educator the oldest member of the state 
association. : 


New School Named Barbour. 


In honor of a man who had devoted 
practically all his life to educating Rock- 
ford boys and girls, the board of education 
named the proposed school house in the 
southwest portion of the city, to be built 
this summer, the “O. F. Barbour.” Last 
weeks plans, drawings and specifications of 
the building were shown the aged principal 
at his residence. The style of architecture 


to be followed in building the school and 
equipment that will be installed was gone 
over in detail for his benefit. 

Mr. Barbour originated the “salute of 
the flag,” which is in general use and also 
in many other sections of the country. Not 
long ago educators of Germany and Eng- 
land requested copies of the salute. It Is 
not known if the salute is now in use in 
these two countries. 

He was also father of the custom of 
having school children collect flowers for 
Memorial day.—Rockford Gazette. 


Forty-ninth General Assembly 


Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

Chairman, Edward C. Curtis, Grant Park. 

Richard J. Barr, Joliet. 

J. G. Bardill, Highland. 

Paul W. Abt, East St. Louis 

Adam C. Cliffe, Sycamore 

W. H. Cornwell, Chicago, 3825 Alta Vista 
Terrace. 

John Dailey, Peoria. 

Samuel A. Ettleson, Chicago, 3315 Calu- 
met Ave. 

Noah E. Franklin, Lexington. 

John R. Hamilton, Maitoon. 

George W. Harris, Chicago, 3901 Lincoln 
Ave. 

W. S. Jewell, Lewiston. 

Frank A. Landee, Moline. 

Sam W. Latham, Eldorado. 

Albert J. Olson, Woodstock. 

Clayton C. Pervier, Sheffild. 

Frederick B. Roos, Forest Park. 

Elbert S. Smith, Springfield. 

Thomas B. Stewart, Aurora. 

John A. Swanson, Chicago, 6842 Harper 
Ave. 


John J. Bothm, Chicago, 1901 Halsted St. 

John Broderick, Chicago, 122 S. Aber- 
deen St. 

F. C. Campbell, Xenia. 

William A, Compton, Macomb. 

Stephen D. Canaday, Hillsboro. 

Patrick J. Carroll, Chicago, 3533 S. Herm- 
itage St. 

Michael H. Cleary, Galena. 

Peter E. Coleman, La Salle. 

Edward J. Glacklin, Chicago, 745 Lytle 
St. 

Al. F. Gorman, Chicago, 5436 S. Morgan 

Daniel Herliby, Chicago, 2743 Albany 
Avenue. 

Edward J. Hughes, Chicago, 260 N. Al- 
bany Avenue. 

Walter I. Manny, Mt. Sterling. 

Charles R. McNay, Ursa. 

Raymond D. Meeker, Sullivan. 

W. Duff Piercy, Mt. Vernon. 

Patrick J. Sullivan, Chicago, 301 
Chicago Avenue. 

F. Jeff Tossey, Toledo. 

J. A. Womack,, Equality. 





